INTRODUCTION 

Tetelcingo Nahuatl is spoken in the town of Tetelcingo and its two colonies, 
Cuauhtemoc and Lazaro Cardenas, in the municipality of Cuautla, Morelos, Mexico, 
about fifty miles southeast of Mexico City. There may be as many as 3,000 speakers. 
There are very f^ monolinguals left ; many speakers are more proficient in Spanish 
than Aztec. 

Tetelcingo Nahuatl differs from neighboring Aztec dialects in having converted 
the old vowel length distinction into a distinction of tenseness or phonetic placement, 
and in its elaborate honorific system. The speakers call their language mosiewak, which 
doubtless derives from the classical word maaseewalli, which meant plebeian or vassal. 

Previous study of Tetelcingo Aztec was done by Richard S. Pittman and Forrest 
and Jean Brewer, all of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. The author of this sketch 
has been studying Tetelcingo Aztec (between interruptions) for five years. 

I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Pittman and the Brewers 
for their personal help and encouragement and for the materials they provided for me 
to work with. Especially helpful in preparing the present work have been the Brewers' 
Vocabulario Mexicano de Tetelcingo and a concordance of texts collected by them 
which was produced at the Oklahoma University Computing Center in May 1969. I am 
also indebted to many inhabitants of Tetelcingo who have taken time to teach me their 
language, especially Don Martin Mendez Huaxcuatitla, Don Jose Catonga, and my close 
friend Trinidad Ramirez, who has spent months with me trying to figure out the best 
ways to express different concepts in Aztec. Also I would like to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to my wife Joy, without whose love, encouragement, help, and cooking 
I would not have progressed as far as I have in the study of Tetelcingo Aztec, and to 
my Master, Jesus Christ, without whose motivation I would probably never have begun 
it. 

All the errors, omissions, inaccuracies, overstatements, understatements, 
oversights, misleading comments, over-hasty generalizations, incorrect analyses, etc. 
which this sketch doubtless contains are solely my own fault. 

I have used the abbreviations (P-G) and (P-NH) for reference respectively to 
Pittman's Grammar and his article Nahuatl Honorifics in the few instances where I have 
cited them. 
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